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ALLELUIA: OUR EASTER SONG 


OW that Advent and Lent have trained us in the way 
of prayer by means of the Kyrie eleison and Amen, 
the Easter season further perfects our piety by incor- 
porating the Alieluia into our repertoire of essential 
prayers. Many Catholics are not at all concerned over 

the fact that between Septuagesima and Holy Saturday the Alleluia 
was suppressed: ““That didn’t make Mass much shorter!’’ So 
detached are they from the life-pulse of the Church’s joy and 
sorrow that when the Alleluia reappears, it hardly modifies their 
devotion. Alleluia is their watchword for the end of Lent and 
fasting, and only for that reason does it vaguely signify joy. 
These are fleshpot-Catholics who recall merely that the Alleluia 
disappeared amid the cries of ‘‘carnivale’’ (goodbye meat). 

Then there is the higher Catholic, the ‘‘liturgist,’’ for whom 
Alleluia presents so many knotty historical and linguistic prob- 
lems. He would welcome it even during Lent and for funerals in 
order to settle a dead controversy with our oriental brethren. 
Besides, he never could find the date of origin for the Alleluia in 
the Old Testament and the year it spread from the Mass to the 
divine office. If the ‘‘“common people’’ only knew how complicated 
the history of the jubilus really is, they could — like himself! — 
follow it so much more intelligently. 

THE AUTHOR OF ALLELUIA 

Like Amen, the Alleluia comes from another world, from the 
liturgy of the Old Testament. It was born into that liturgy and 
Jewish family piety because of a great historic miracle. The divine 
delivery from Egypt and the guidance of the Jews into the Prom- 
ised Land comprise, in fact, a whole series of miracles. The Pass- 
Over is the liturgical symbol of it all. The birth of God’s people 
out of the Red Sea is its theme. On the shores of Egypt they 
intoned their first great canticle of praise for His great deeds. ‘“The 
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Lord brought forth His people with joy, alleluia, and His chosen 
ones with gladness, alleluia, alleluia’’ (Ps. 104:43, introit Easter 
Saturday). At that early Sinai period the word Alleluia was 
probably unknown, but strictly speaking it does not matter. What 
matters is that they actually ‘‘praised the Lord.’ The first Pass. 
over, which Yahweh Himself unfolded on Sinai and during forty 
years of desert incubation, is the birthday of the Alleluia. The 
events and the joy engendered are God’s work. That joy was 
handed down from father to son with the annual celebration of 
the paschal lamb: “‘and this day shall be for a memorial to you, 
and you shall keep it a feast to the Lord in your generations with 
an everlasting observance’ (Ex. 12:14). 

As time went on, in Temple and Synagogue, the Jews sang 
the Hallel-psalms in memory of their delivery. Wisdom 18:9 
relates how the Israelites, while offering the sacrifice of the paschal 
lamb, were ‘‘singing the praises of the fathers.’’ Under king Josias 
(about 620 B.C.) a solemn Phase took place amid the singing 
of psalms (2 Par. 35:15). Even before this, king Ezechias and 
“the children of Israel that were found at Jerusalem kept the feast 
of unleavened bread seven days with great joy praising the Lord 
every day; the Levites also and the priests with instruments . . .” 
(2 Par. 30:21). Alleluia psalms traditionally served the great 
feasts of the Pasch, Pentecost, Tabernacles, Dedication and New 
Moon. One special group is called the Egyptian Hallel psalms 
(112-117). They begin in the Hebrew text with an Alleluia- 
acclamation, an ancient antiphon. Our Lord probably used psalms 
116-117, of which the latter remains the Church’s classic Easter 
psalm, when He instituted the new Pasch at the Last Supper. 
“And having sung the psalms they went out to Mount Olivet” 
(Mt. 26:30). In doing so Jesus and His disciples followed the 
custom laid down for the family or “‘private’’ celebration of the 
feast. Another joyous group are the Great Hallel psalms 119- 
135. A third series, psalms 146-150, carry the Alleluia-acclamation 
both before and after each psalm, thus foreshadowing our anti- 
phonal usage. 

Alleluia means ‘‘praise the Lord.”” The Hebrew words ‘“‘praise”’ 
and “Yahweh” are contracted and transliterated into Hal’lu-Yah 
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ALLELUIA 


or Halleluyah. Our liturgy has inherited, through St. Jerome’s 
Latin version, the Greek form Alleluia. Because its meaning was 
clear in the popular mind, the Septuagint translators did not trans- 
late it and so it has kept its Hebrew coloring in all modern lan- 
guages. As indicated, it is by origin a popular, joyful acclamation 
to a psalm. In the Old Testament Alleluia is exclusively liturgical, 
an important fact that is further attested by its use only in Book 
V (more strictly liturgical) of the Hebrew psalms. 

But the Alleluia has also a Christian birthday, namely in Christ's 
work and person. While He fulfilled an Old Law custom in the 
New Passover, in chanting Alleluia-psalms, He also gave it a new 
meaning. His Passion and Cross brought new joy into the world. 
With the fourth cup of the Last Supper the Christian liturgy and 
Mysterium were born, for which the old festivals and Alleluias 
served as types. In the Cenacle we have more than history: we have 
Mystery, a new order of divine Reality, Christ’s redemptive work 
perpetuated under sacrificial signs. The Eucharist is the symbol 
of God’s new Presence with His people. It means all that the 
Passover meant and more: delivery from darkness, death and sin, 
the birth of a new People and Church, their introduction to a new 
land. And Alleluia is the new victory song, the pure wine of the 
winepress, the highest joy this side of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
The new Alleluia is also God’s work. 


ALLELUIA OF THE BRIDE 

For fifty days the Church ceases not to indulge in the pure joy 
of singing Alleluia. Her Easter liturgy unfolds the wide range of 
its meaning. At the center of the Easter Mystery stands the risen 
Savior, glorious and triumphant. He alone has trodden the wine- 
press and paid the price of ransom. ‘“The Lamb has redeemed the 
sheep.” Triumphant over His enemies, He has broken satan’s 
empire and established His own. His judgment and justice are 
secure; He is the Judge of the living and the dead. Victorious in 
love unto death, His will to suffer is now glorified in unbloody 
signs and so He is present to His spouse, the Church. She unveils 
the jewelled Cross to remind us of His divinity and His victory. 

But Christ is no longer alone: we are with Him sharing in His 
triumph. On Holy Saturday new Christians are born into God, 
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After repeating the long story of creation, sin and delivery from 
Egypt, Mother Church baptizes her catechumens in the pneumatic 
waters of the font. Washed in the Red Sea of Christ's Blood, they 
are led like thirsting sheep to the table of Sacrifice. There she 
quenches their thirst and nourishes -their new life of divine son- 
ship with the Body and Blood of the Savior. Halting them before 
Christ in the Gospel, that first pure message of His rising from 
the dead, she gives her nova progenies, her new offspring, their 
first unforgettable mystical lesson. Annuntio vobis gaudium mag- 
num quod est ALLELUIA. It is a vibrant, triple Alleluia, ever 
mounting in joy, repeated by the faithful and followed by the 
Easter psalm 117: Praise the Lord for He is good, for His mercy 
endureth forever, together with Hallel-psalm 116! At that over- 
whelming message, if ever, the Christian realizes the identity of 
the Easter celebration with the entire redemptive work of Christ, 
the identity of baptism with spiritual resurrection, the identity 
also of his own new life with Christ’s. “For you have died and 
your life is hidden with Christ in God’’ (Col. 3:3). At that 
moment he sees, as if in ecstasy of divine light, that the sudden 
reversal of his fate and his return from the depths of sin and 
death is all God’s work. ““This is the Lord’s doing . . . . This is 
the day which the Lord hath made: let us be glad and rejoice 
therein” (Ps. 117:23f.). Alleluia! 


Easter ts the feast of life, of the life of God in us. ‘“The author 
of life you killed, whom God has raised up from the dead, whereof 
we are witnesses’’ (Acts 3:15). Our Savior announces in the 
introit of Easter: “I arose and am still with thee, alleluia!” 
Christmas and Easter are reverse pictures of one Mystery in the 
world. At the nativity of our Lord, we celebrate the birth of God 
into human form; at Easter we celebrate the birth of man into 
divine form. Christ is the downward incarnation of the divine; 
Easter the upward divinization of the human. The human infancy 
of the Son of God is the model and pattern for our divine sonship 
of God. The former is the beginning and cause of the latter: with 
the hypostatic union God made an indestructible beginning of 
reaching out for humanity and uniting it to Himself, a process He 
continues in baptism. 
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ALLELUIA 


Baptism is our first resurrection. Mystically, it destroys in us 
“the body of sin’’ and makes us “‘a new creature.’’ We experience 
the new life of God, that deathless divine principle which breaks 
the confines of mortality and puts our whole being into an eternal 
Presence. We too have risen. By a transformation as sudden and 
almost as great as Christ’s rising from the dead, we step from the 
grave of our fallen selvés into the living image of God's Son. ‘‘He 
has also predestined (us) to become conformed to the image of 
His Son’”” (Rom. 8:29). Baptism is our Easter morning: we have 
new faith and a new divine Presence in our lives. It is more than 
an elevation of the mind to God, more than a moral renovation 
of the will to virtue. Christ Himself touches our dead selves with 
the fringe of a sacramental sign and we live with a new divine 
principle of youth. Tha! is the experience of Easter. 


All this happens in the bosom of the Church. The touch of 
divine life on our natural human lives takes place in the Church 
of Christ. We receive our conquering faith (1 Jn. 5:4) in and 
from the visible Mystical Body of Christ. There we are redeemed 
from ignorance, blindness of heart, false idols, from sin, death 
and the chain of satan; there we enter God's kingdom; there we 
are conformed to Christ’s image by a mystic death and resur- 
rection; there we grow in the holiness of Christ and ‘“‘offer spir- 
itual sacrifices’; there we ‘‘are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a 
holy nation, a purchased people’’ (1 Pet. 2:1-10); there our 
petitions are granted (fifth Sunday, Rogation Days, Ascension). 
It is the Church that makes our faith a certainty in hope. With 
feasts and sacred signs she welds a new chain of certitude, in 
which each link is a sacramental guarantee of our future hope. 
In the Church, and nowhere else, does the risen Christ work out 
this consciousness of faith and the hope of glory; nowhere else 
does He flood our natural faculties with such light and life as to 
touch off the Alleluia of perpetual joy. The surge of supernatural 
joy is in the Church. The Holy Spirit of joy Himself stirs up faith 
and hope and love and fills His vast Church with Alleluias, like 
countless whitecaps on ocean waves that are born of earth and 
heaven, water and Spirit. And so the Alleluia of the Church's lit- 
urgy rises from our risen nature, caught upward by the breath of 
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the Spirit and momentarily symbolic of heaven's rapture. The 
power of the waters rejoices the City of God (Ps. 45:5). 

The Alleluia is essentially eucharistic, ‘‘for Christ, our Pasch 
has been sacrificed’’ (1 Cor. 5:7). From its eucharistic center it 
radiates to the divine office in all the hours of the Church. As it 
is oriental and from the East has filled the West, so from Easter 
it has spread to all the Sundays and feasts of the Church year (at 
the time of Gregory the Great). Just as it retained its Semitic 
coloring, so it kept its eucharistic character. Only during Lent, 
from Septuagesima on, does the Alleluia come to rest. While the 
eastern liturgies retain the Alleluta during Lent (and for funerals), 
the Latin Church prefers to dramatize her joy the more on Holy 
Saturday. With a sure instinct for training her children, she 
emphasizes the daily Mass in Lent (the Greek liturgy kept the 
Alleluia but let the Mass recede) and keeps the Easter psalm 117 
on the Sundays of Lent, besides the daily Hallel psalms 148-150. 
Much could be said in favor of the Alleluia at funerals. The Latin 
Church could authorize its use, for instance after In Paradisum; 
in fact, it was once in use in Rome according to St. Jerome (Letter 
76, To Marcella). That is a matter of positive liturgical legisla- 
tion. 


Joy ACCORDING TO GoD 

To search out the meaning and spirit of the Alleluia, we have 
looked to the sacred Scriptures and the liturgy rather than to any 
untrained instinct of joy. Alleluia is not a sweet, sentimental 
melody that works on us unconsciously because Lent is over, 
but it is the embodiment of the highest truth and logic of revela- 
tion. Nor is it the celebration of joy without creed in the revivalist 
fashion, but tangible joy trained on the doctrine of sin and 
redemption and incorporation into Christ. Christians base their 
Easter joy on conscious beliefs and their Alleluia is the epitome 
of their revealed world of religious thought and sentiment. 

By silencing the Alleluia in Lent the Church actually prepares 
us for it. On the day of suppression she begins to retell the story 
of original sin which closed the gates of paradise. Sin killed joy 
then and still does so. The sinner departs from God's will and 
gets a counterfeit joy, called pleasure. Lent is the sinner’s return 
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ALLELUIA 


to God via the Amen of God's will. After praying Amen we are 
ready for Alleluia. First we die to our sinful self, then we rejoice 
with a God-made joy. Lent serves the baptized Christian even 
more than the catechumen at the present time, and the baptized 
believer is renewed by the virtue and the sacrament of penance. 
Detachment, renouncement, judgment over sin and the world are 
the crusts of sorrow for Lent, but they reopen paradise for us. 
Although our works of fasting, almsgiving, prayer and suffering 
share in the work of Christ who lends them the values of His 
own suffering and sacrifice, yet we keenly feel the absence of 
Alleluia, much as fasting makes us the more conscious of food. 
Alleluia is the fruit of Lent, the munus paenitentiae, and there is 
more truth than humor in the story that a certain penitent received 
“one devout Alleluia for a penance.”’ 

In a sense, Alleluia is not learned, but is the spontaneous reaction 
of the redeemed soul to penance. What St. Paul writes in 2 Cor. 
7:9f. applies here: “‘Now I am glad, not because you were made 
sorry, but because your sorrow led you to repentance. For you 
were made sorry according to God . . . . For the sorrow that is 
according to God produces repentance that surely tends to salva- 
tion."” Of old, God promised it would be so. ‘‘For behold I create 
Jerusalem a rejoicing and the people thereof joy. And I (Yahweh) 
will rejoice in Jerusalem and joy in my people and the voice of 
weeping shall no more be heard in her, nor the voice of crying’’ 
(Is. 65:17-19). Of course, the perfect fulfilment of this will be 
in the heavenly Jerusalem of which Tobias sings: “‘All its streets 
shall be paved with white and clean stones and Alleluia shall be 
sung in its streets’ (Tob. 13:12f.). 

During our lifetime the joy that is according to God is not 
unrestrained. If our joy is full, it is only as full as our limited 
measure and capacity allow. That is the paradox of Alleluia. 
Christ foretold it. ‘““What is this that He saith: modicum? And 
He said to them: Amen, amen, I say to you, that you shall lament 
and weep, but the world shall rejoice, and you shall be made 
sorowful, but your sorrow shall be turned into joy. I will see 
you again and your heart shall rejoice and your joy no man shall 
take from you” (gospel, third Sunday). Modicum means “‘a lit- 
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tle while, a little bit."’ Suffering and penance look small in the 
vision of Tabor and Easter. There must be suffering, but the 
prospect that “‘in a little while you shall see Me’’ makes it entirely 
bearable. ““The (Easter) joy that a man is born into the world” 
reduces it to a minimum. 

Nothing is perfect here below, not even the Alleluia-jubilus, 
Because of the duality of things, the causes of sadness continue 
to threaten us: passion, concupiscence, actual sin; sometimes even 
physical evils like sickness, poverty, bitter worry, dampen our 
joy. Also, we remember the price that Christ paid for our joy, 
how ‘‘He reigned from the Cross.’’ ‘“‘Why is Thy garment red?” 
Because of blood, death and the grave. And Christian legend has 
it that Peter continued to weep for his denial until the end of his 
life. The exact place of our Alleluia, then, is between the first and 
second coming of Christ. During Eastertide it prevails because 
Christian joy is founded on patience and the inner power to bear 
suffering. 

We have seen the spread of Alleluia from the East and Easter 
to the West and the rest of the year. History records further 
spontaneous extensions from the liturgy into ‘“‘private life.’’ The 
second century martyrs Felix, Fortunatus, and Achilles sang Alle- 
luia in the midst of their tortures. An ancient house bore over the 
entrance the inscription: IXTHYS ALELOUIA. In Spain there 
was a monastery called Alleluia. St. Jerome writes that farmers 
and shepherds whistled it, lovers sang it and children learned it 
with their ABC’s. What a full echo of the liturgy in the home 
and public life! If we have the right attitude towards sin, then 
our interior life will reflect Christ’s glorious victory: bitterness 
will vanish and Alleluia will replace it as a constantly hummed 
aspiration. 

ALLELUIA AND PAROUSIA 

The chant of Alleluia goes on and on, until its dying echo 
becomes the signal for a new beginning in heaven. Kyrie eleison 
will come to an end with the Parousia of glory, but never the 
Alleluia or Amen. Apoc. 19:1-8 proves that. This famous pas- 
sage is a summary of all we know about the Alleluia: it is a litur- 
gical acclamation of a great crowd singing in unison and forms 
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ALLELUIA 


the keynote of heaven's eucharistic worship; it expresses praise, 
victory, judgment, joy and gratitude over God's reign, the mar- 
riage of the Lamb and the beauty of His Spouse. 


After these things I heard as it were a loud voice of a great crowd 
in heaven saying: “Alleluia! Salvation and glory and power belong 
to our God. For true ,and just are His judgments, who has judged 
the great harlot who corrupted the earth with her fornication, and 
has avenged the blood of His servants at her hands.” And again 
they have said: “Alleluia! And the smoke of her goes up forever 
and ever!” And the twenty-four elders and the four living creatures 
fell down and worshipped God who sits on the throne, and they 
say: “Amen! Alleluia!” And a voice came forth from the throne 
saying: “Praise our God, all you His servants, and you who fear 
Him, the small and the great!” And I heard as it were a voice of a 
great crowd, and as a voice of many waters, and as a voice of mighty 
thunders saying: “Alleluia! For the Lord our God almighty now 
reigns! Let us be glad and rejoice and give glory to Him; for the 
marriage of the Lamb has come, and His Spouse has prepared her- 
self. And she has been permitted to clothe herself in fine linen, 
shining bright. For the fine linen is the just deeds of the saints.” 


On earth and in heaven Alleluia is the song of the redeemed. 
“Our citizenship is in heaven, from which also we eagerly await 


) a Savior, our Lord Jesus Christ’” (Phil. 3:20). Now our jubilus 


is measured and audible, with syllables and neums, a partial ex- 
pression and symbol of the Mystery we carry veiled; then we will 
“sing with the spirit,’’ without words, the sheer joy of rapture in 
the face of God. The joy of the blessed is full (1 Cor. 2:9). 
Meenwhile, while we await our ascension, we celebrate the paschal 
Mysteries in hope, as a pledge of our second resurrection. 

Coming from God the Alleluia leads us back to God by a divine 
circuit. Never translated, it yet remains intelligible to our spirit 
because we have the Holy Spirit. St. Augustine calls our Alleluta- 
melody an image of the chant without end: “‘Let us say Alleluia 
now as often as possible, that we may say it forever. In heaven 
our food will be Alleluia, our drink Alleluia, our act of contem- 
plation Alleluia, our total joy will be Alleluia, that is, the praise 
of God’ (Sermon 252, 9). 

The apse of our monastic church at St. John’s shows veiled 
angels encircling the mystery of the Eucharist on our altar. Above 
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each angel with wings fringed in gold stands the Alleluia, a re- 
minder that our singing is a preparation for the life to come, cum 
angelis clamantes Alleluia. May Brother Clement of cherished 
memory, who conceived and executed that mural, have the fruition 


of his inspired art and be mindful of those who are still practising 
the Alleluia. 


In conclusion, let us recall that Kyrie eleison is our longing for 
the coming of Christ, Amen our lenten acceptance of God's way 
of redemption, and Alleluia the fruition of our new life in Christ. 
All three prayers come from God, having their roots buried in the 
Old Testament, and flowering out in the New Covenant and 
Christ's liturgy. And the liturgy is also our work, our worship 
of God. That spells apostolate. 

Millions of Christians never sing Alleluia (or anything else for 
that matter). Yet the only adequate expression of our Easter ex- 
perience is sacred song. Easter is the ultimate reason for all solem- 
nity, even for singing our Christmas hymns. The liturgy by an 
inner urge tends to solemnity because Christ glorified and tri- 
umphant stands at its heart and center. Let us, therefore, meditate 
our Christian truths until we spontaneously sing the Alleluia, and 
let us be zealous also to help the man in the pew to his rightful 
expression of Alleluia. If we would sing and get others to sing, the 
Day of the Lord would not be a mere ‘“‘day of obligation’’ but a 
day of joy. And then people would be led to the high Mass instead 
of being driven. If we measure the liturgical spirit by the amount 
and kind of singing in our country, we might well conclude that 
there is no liturgical movement. That movement must start from 
God and within us, from the joy of Easter. Yet the obstacles are 
not too great. To shrink from them would be a sign of sadness 
and lack of fortitude. Joy and fortitude overcome obstacles and 
our mission is to let the joy of Easter triumph over a sad world. 

“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand be forgotten; 
let my tongue cleave to my jaws, if I do not remember thee: if I 
make not Jerusalem the beginning of my joy’’ (Ps. 136:5f.). 
The same holds true of Alleluia, the keynote of joy in the City 
of God. 

PASCHAL BoTz, O.S.B. 
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COLLECTS OF THE PASCAL SEASON 


T was the great Apostle Paul who, writing to the Romans, 
brought to light the sequential character of the mysteries of 
Christ in words which have become a classic text of the 
paschal season: “For if we have been united with him in 
the likeness of his death, we shall be so in the likeness of his 

resurrection also’’ (Rom. 6:5). Christian life, a sharing in Christ's 
mysteries, moves between two poles. We are at once, partially and 
yet progressively, alternately but incessantly, co-bearers and co- 
possessors: co-bearers in struggle and in suffering, co-possessors in 
victory and in joy. Thus the paschal liturgy is but a sequel to the 
lenten liturgy. And we should expect that the collects, after having 
sustained us step by step in the prolonged observance of the sacra- 
mental of Lent, will adapt us now to the full enjoyment of the 
privileges of the Christian state. They helped our forbearance; 
they must now enkindle our joy. 


There is in the collects of the paschal season a vivid awareness 
of that other text of St. Paul, which is the immediate conclusion 
of the one mentioned above. If we really share, then ‘‘we have died 
with Christ, and we believe that we shall also live together with 
Christ’’ (Rom. 6:8). It is for this mysterious transformation of 
death into life within the Christian soul that the collects will 
petition God during the following weeks. And while they put on 
our lips the words of a fitting prayer, they will unfold before us 
the three aspects of the paschal mystery implicitly contained in 
the paradox enunciated by St. Paul. The transformation is to be 
contemplated in Christ Himself, then in the initiatory sacrament 
of baptism, and lastly in the daily course of the Christian’s life. 


“He is risen, alleluia.’’ It is not for the sake of recording history, 
but in order to present a spiritual “‘portrait’’ that these words are 
consistently repeated in the liturgy of this season. Indeed, it is 
largely from the circumstances surrounding it that we learn the 
true character of the resurrection. You remember how it was in a 
private garden and in the silence of a forlorn night, disturbed only 
by the presence of indifferent guards, that Christ rose from the 
tomb where His lacerated body had been laid, and resumed the 
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interrupted course of His earthly but gigantic journey. From the 
first, Christ's resurrection is marked by a strange reserve: hence- 
forth, hiding His human identity from a whole nation of traitors, 
He shall appear quietly and at intervals only to His chosen friends, 
His appearance betrays less human familiarity but radiates a fasci- 
nating serenity heretofore unknown among men. Through the 
veil of His noble gestures, of His lapidary words, of His pent-up 
power, the true character of His new life may be surmised. When, 
on a solitary morn, Christ’s liberated soul was reunited to His 
mutilated body, His revived human nature was forever fixed into 
the life of the Word, the Word who is one with the Father. This 
human ‘‘physiognomy,”’ new and unique in human annals, is the 
exemplar of the physiognomy to which the Christian soul, sharing 
in Christ’s resurrection, is to adapt herself. We may be surprised 
at first to see how the feast of Easter, though not devoid of religious 
pomp, is shrouded in an atmosphere of majestic gravity, which 
leaves no room for thoughtless rejoicing. And its supreme great- 
ness among all Christian feasts is ascribable to that self-imposed 
reserve. With a soulful recollection, the Church raises her voice in 
a purified Alleluia. Its theme is the assurance of our redemption in 
Christ’s victory over death and sin. The collects will introduce us 
to the personality of Christ risen from the dead. 


“You were baptized.’ The conferring of holy baptism during 
Easter night is one of the most original creations of the Roman 
Church. One recalls how, under the vigilant guidance of their 
pastors, new recruits were instructed and prepared through the 
lenten liturgy to receive this initial sacrament. Their admission 
once certified, the catechumens were made children of God in the 
regenerating waters. This sacramental celebration has exercised over 
Catholic worship, not only at Easter but throughout the year, an 
influence which is hardly ever fully appreciated. A glance at our 
missal forcefully impresses upon us the fact that the liturgy of 
Easter is wholly centered around the baptismal initiation. Today, 
we disregard the latter as an irrelevant archeological souvenir, and 
by the same token we have lost the understanding of the paschal 
mystery. Consciousness of our baptism remains the key to the 
proper celebration of the paschal season. For the mystery of 
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EASTER COLLECTS 


Christ’s resurrection is shared by us, initially and fundamentally, 
through the baptismal grace and the baptismal character. Hence 
baptismal initiation is as much an integral part of our Easter as 
it was for the converts of the fifth century. While the sacrament 
was conferred upon them as the fruit of Christ's resurrection, its 
spirit is renewed in us through the grace of the paschal celebration. 

The reasons for a sacrament being thus integrated into the cele- 
bration of a mystery of Christ are obvious. The analogy between 
Christian baptism and Christ’s rising from death, already pro- 
claimed by St. Paul, led imperatively to a corporate realization in 
the feast of Easter. It was but natural that Christians were nor- 
mally born to the life of grace on the anniversary of the day when 
Christ achieved the triumph of life. Moreover, it was prudent and 
wise that neo-Christians should be gradually introduced into their 
new way of life during the Easter week, according to the model 
of the immortal life of Christ Himself. To them the risen Christ 
would be the supreme example whom they were to emulate. We 
too will recognize that a glance back, at this time of the year, to 
the very foundations of Christian life results in a happy clarifica- 
tion. Seen as the full outcome of the redemption, supernatural life 
now appears as a summit from which the eye easily embraces the 
ardent aspirations of Advent, the labors of lenten penance, as well 
as the future glory of a conquering faith under the stimulus of the 
Holy Spirit, who will guide the soul washed in the blood of 
Christ. Hence holy baptism, sanctified by the resurrection of Christ, 
is both the goal of our deliverance and the prelude to our glorifica- 
tion. Our spiritual imitation of the neophytes of old is not just a 
charming remembrance but a rejuvenation of the tremendous 
realities on which our very life is established. It is for this rejuvena- 
tion of our baptismal vitality that the collects of the Easter season 
incessantly plead with God. 


“We live in Him who is risen.’’ At the close of the paschal week 
the neo-Christians were dismissed, and they returned to their ordi- 
nary life. For, according to the plan of God, his everyday existence 
is to be the testing ground for the spiritual resurrection of the 
Christian. Life remains a trial, in the course of which faith is 
surrounded, from without by the seductions of evil, from within 
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by the personal weakness of man himself. Against this dissolving 
and pernicious influence, victory is possible only if the Catholic 
lives in a spiritual atmosphere in agreement with Christian ideals, 
To this end, the liturgy of the paschal season provides for him a 
Christian outlook. In the public worship in which he participates, 
the figure of the risen Christ will constantly appear and will occupy 
the central place. The Alleluia will echo and re-echo the emotion 
of the Church dwelling with love on the mysterious and fascinating 
aspects of her Lord’s resurrection. Thus the Christian, deeply per- 
meated by the mystery of Christ’s immortalized humanity, learns 
at all times how to live in God in the midst of a transient human 
and social scene. Gradually but surely there is formed in him the 
Christian spirit, that spirit which teaches us how ‘“‘to live in the 
world while not being of it.”’ 

We might say, therefore, that the paschal liturgy is even more 
concerned with the mystery of our spiritual resurrection than with 
the mystery of the resurrection of Christ. More precisely, Christ's 
resurrection is the foundation upon which the whole structure of 
our supernatural life is built and the source from which all Chris- 
tian mysticism is derived. There should be no need of insisting, 
however, that in order to reach the ideal of his vocation, the 
Christian must be educated with particular care. This again is the 
task of the collects. The same collects which glorify the risen 
Christ with emphatic joy, form in us, through the graces of the 
paschal season, the true spirit of the Christian profession. They 
gradually unfold before us, during this paschal season, the prin- 
cipal elements of our Christian calling. 

1) Our Life Is Founded on the Resurrection of Christ. The 
collect of Easter Sunday sums up, with theological precision as well 
as delicate poetic beauty, the relationship which exists between 
the resurrection of the Savior and the life of the redeemed: 


Deus, qui hodierna die per Uni- O God, who through Thine only- 
genitum tuum, aeternitatis nobis begotten Son hast on this day over- 
aditum devicta morte reserasti: vo- come death and again opened unto 
ta nostra, quae praeveniendo aspi- us the gate of everlasting life, be 
ras, etiam adjuvando prosequere. pleased by Thy grace to prosper 

our desires, which Thou dost antici- 
pate by Thy inspiration. 
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EASTER COLLECTS 


The expression, ‘‘hodierna die, this day,” which is met with also in 
the prayer Of many other solemn feasts, is a daring attempt at 
actualizing an historical mystery. For unless one does violence to 
its obvious meaning, one cannot but believe that, in the Easter 
solemnity, Christ’s resurrection is in some way reenacted. But in 
what way? The text continues: “‘on this Day, Christ, triumphant 
over death, has opened to us the eternal gates.”” The whole mystery 
is enacted again, at the very least, in our devout remembrance. 
There can be no real Easter for us unless the figure of the risen 
Christ is made vividly present to our minds. But this re-calling of 
Christ’s figure is no empty remembrance, rather it is the begin- 
ning of a mystery, that is, the drawing of that figure within our 
own souls; or (if you prefer), the beginning of our own resur- 
rection. The traits of Christ, now glorious forever, are traced as 
it were with two realistic words, as strong as the lines of an in- 
comparable sculpture: ‘‘devicta morte.’’ The mere recalling of the 
passion makes the radiance of Easter morning the more irresistible. 
It was only two days ago that Jesus had appeared as a hopeless 
leader, unable to save Himself from the hand of the law; as a 
wretched defendant in a trial conducted contrary to every sem- 
blance of justice. No loyalty of long-standing friends, not even 
ordinary human sympathy manifested any interest in sparing Him 
the orgy of sufferings which His enemies poured out upon Him 
with satanical cynicism. But His exhausted body was hardly laid 
in the tomb when He reappeared in person. He had risen from the 
dead; of this fact He gave the most irrefutable proofs. His return 
to life is a victory over death. For the first time in the history of 
mankind, death does not spell finality; it was a spontaneous offer- 
ing as the price to be paid for life. The resurrection of Christ 
stamped His death with the seal of life. 


If the collect is true, the seal of resurrection was not fixed on 
the soul of Christ alone, but on all Christian souls: ‘‘aeternitatis 
nobis aditum reserasti — Thou hast opened unto us the eternal 
gates.”” Yes, we pray not only that the figure of the Risen Savior 
may radiate upon us, but that the mark of His resurrection may be 
impressed upon our souls. And this is a step further into the paschal 
mystery. Moreover, the words of the collect are, in their concise- 
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ness, a complete summary of the successive phases of our resur- 
rection in Christ: “‘reserasti,’’ a new “‘opening,”’ for heaven, closed 
to man since the fall, is again accessible to those who are redeemed; 
“aditum,” a new “‘way,”’ for we now shall live according to the 
order not of sin but of grace; ‘‘aeternitatis,”’ a ‘‘supreme dwelling,” 
for we shall be finally absorbed into the life of God. This is our 
horizon on Easter morning, as we pray the collect; this is the 
mystery, the grace for which we humbly plead. 


The victory of Christ over death thus becomes the divine pro- 
logue of our resurrection from sin. And as His resurrection de- 
stroyed forever the final power of death, it raises our souls, first 
to the life of grace, later to glorious immortality. The paschal 
mystery consists (as in the case of many other feasts) in our being 
incorporated to Christ — but to the living Christ, who bears in 
His rising to immortality the indefectible assurance that we also 
shall live, and live forever. 


O Jesus, Master of death, Master of life, Thou appearest today 
in the fulness of the new life. Bathe our minds, our souls, in Thy 
radiance; and in order that with Thee we may one day meet the 
Father, bestow upon us Thy abundance of grace. 

2) The Sacrament of Initiation. Through baptism the soul, 
impressed for the first time with the seal of the resurrection, makes 
its initial contact with Christ and is adapted to His redeeming 
action. It was on our baptismal day that supernatural life was 
infused in us. According to the collect of Easter Tuesday, the seal 
of Christ is, at this first stage, a living germ: 


Deus, qui Ecclesiam tuam novo O God, who dost increase Thy 
semper foetu multiplicas: concede Church with an offspring ever re- 
famulis tuis; ut sacramentum vi- newed, grant to Thy servants, that 
vendo teneant, quod fide percepe- they may retain in their lives the 
runt. effect of the sacrament which they 

have received by faith. 


As with all living cells, baptismal grace has the power of growing. 
And it is this development of life, as yet hidden on the day of 
sacramental initiation, which the collects like to illustrate with 
such expressions as: ‘‘new birth,”’ “‘reborn in baptismal waters,” 
‘baptismal rejuvenation,” “‘the purification of the newborn,” “‘the 
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EASTER COLLECTS 


gift of renovation,’’ etc. These expressions, and many more like 
them, are mainly concerned with the beginning of life. Hence the 
neophytes of the early Church were rightly called the newborn. 
The comparison is further strengthened when they are spoken of 
as still feeding at the maternal breasts of Mother Church. The 
conferring of the sacrament of baptism is thus a mysterious, but 
real, birth; we are reborn in water, “‘renatis fonte,’’ to the im- 
mortal life of the glorious Christ. The idea of ‘‘spiritual rebirth’’ 
brings to light the unique nature of this renovation. We are not 
raised again from nothingness into existence, but, what is far 
greater, from a sinful nature to a divine adoption. We have passed 
from an inherited servitude to the freedom of God's children. And 
still this is but an initiation to a life whose expansion knows no 
limits. This life, grafted on the immortality of Christ Himself, 
partakes of His divine prerogatives. The Christian is definitely 
incorporated to Christ, it remains for him freely and gradually to 
assimilate himself ever more into Christ and thus one day to reach 
a blissful immortality. This is the consummation of the baptismal 
innocence for which the collects pray with such loving fervor. 

O Jesus, we are Thine, we know, even though our sins often 
belie our adoption. May Thy goodness grant that, having been 
born to Thee, we may day by day grow into being Thine forever. 

3) The Sacred Contract. The seal of Christ’s resurrection im- 
pressed by the baptismal character is a constant reminder of the 
sacred contract to which our life is pledged. This doctrine is 
sketched with bold strokes in the collect of the Friday after Easter: 


Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, O almighty and everlasting God, 
qui paschale sacramentum in recon- who didst bestow the paschal sac- 
ciliationis humanae foedere contu- rament in the covenant of man’s 
listi: da mentibus nostris; ut, quod reconciliation, grant that we may 
professione celebramus, imitemur show forth in our lives what we 
effectu. profess outwardly in our faith. 


In a daring parallel, the first part of the prayer identifies, as it 
were, the sacrament of baptism with the paschal mystery; and the 
expression “‘paschale sacramentum’’ suggests at least that both are 
inseparable in their initiating the Christian to a new state, “‘recon- 
ciliationis humanae foedus — the covenant of man’s reconcilia- 
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tion.’’ The word foedus clearly specifies that such a state is a con- 
tract entered into with God. Let us examine at close range this 
new relationship. If, according to the language of the collect, its 
most obvious characteristic is that of a reconciliation, then a true 
friendship is renewed with God. Friendship with God, marked 
with the seal of Christ’s immortality, cannot be otherwise than a 
permanent mode of life, once for all restoring between God and 
man a covenant of love. Henceforth, the seal of Christ bids man to 
make his entire life a consecrated homage; it also pledges God 
Himself to accept this homage with infinite benevolence. This 
mutual allegiance is a contract binding God as well as man; for 
the assurance that God’s love will not fail must prompt the Chris- 
tian never to belie his baptismal pledge. It is this life-embracing 
pledge which the collect recalls with the words ‘‘celebramus pro- 
fessione.’’ The paschal season is the annual occurrence inviting us 
to renew the spirit of our Christian pledge, that is, to grow more 
conscious of our being totally consecrated to God. Once again we 
are to gain a deeper Christian consciousness through the guidance 
of the collects. Indeed, the sacred contract between God and man 
is one of the main motifs of the Church’s prayer at this time. The 
collects of the paschal week in particular, if prayed with attentive 
devotion, will make us deeply grateful for having been so honored 
by God with the covenant of His redeeming love. Accordingly, a 
more heartfelt gratitude will cause us also to grow in spiritual 
loyalty, and to be strongly determined to carry out our part of the 
baptismal agreement. 

At the same time, a clearer consciousness and a more staunch 
loyalty can develop in us only through the grace of the paschal 
season, which the aforementioned collect refers to in the words 
“«mitemur effectu.’’ The Christian soul, working after the pattern 
of the immortal Christ impressed upon herself, and moved by the 
inner forces continuously rising from the seal of baptism, is grad- 
ually emerging into a new being: “nova creatura.’’ Hence, through 
Christ, our consecration to God becomes, as it were, a progressive 
identification with God. 

It was necessary that we should insist on the contractual char- 
acter of Christian life, because it is this aspect which gives to the 
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EASTER COLLECTS 


existence of a Catholic its full richness. It is, alas! also the aspect 
which our devotional era understands least; hence the spiritual 
anemia from which many are suffering today. Under the influence 
of naturalism, our spiritual life oscillates between a few doctrinal 
formulas none too clearly understood and the observance of religi- 
ous practices ethically ‘accepted. We have lost sight of the fact that 
the seal of the resurrection impressed upon every Christian, regard- 
less of the social condition of his life, is a seed of sanctity. For 
every Catholic is a ‘‘potential’’ saint. Are we truly grafting our- 
selves on Christ? Are we vitally uniting all our activity to Him? 
Are we really ripening for the eternal harvest of glory with Him? 
The Christian contract is adaptable to all conditions of life, pro- 
vided that it becomes for all the supreme guide in the definition of 
life’s outlook, in the choice of our actions, in the sincerity of our 
ordinary living. Loyalty to the contract of Christian life in our 
troubled time demands that we make a decisive break with the 
vain prejudices of a paganized world, with our worshiping of 
luxury, with our uncontrolled quest for pleasure, with our spirit 
of shameful compromise in science, in education, in art, in busi- 
ness, in social relations. But such an heroic break is possible only 
to those who, during the paschal season, resolve in the spirit of 
the collects to uphold the sacred contract which they have signed 
with Christ’s precious blood. 


4) In Faith and in Deeds. We have learned from the collects 
how our Christian life is a vocation and a contract, based upon 
the resurrection of Christ and sealed in holy baptism. The collect 
of Thursday after Easter makes clear how the Catholic should live 
according to his holy vocation: 


Deus, qui diversitatem gentium O God, who hast united the 
in confessione tui nominis aduna- various nations in the confession of 
sti: da, ut renatis fonte baptisma- Thy name, grant that those who 
tis una sit fides mentium, et pietas have been born again of water in 
actionum, baptism may be one in faith and 

one in deed in holiness of life. 


The ascetical precision of this prayer is almost uncanny. In order 
to live up to the Christian profession, we need a mind enlightened 
by faith, and a conduct enriched by piety: “fides mentium,”’ “‘pie- 
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tas actionum.”’ The juxtaposition of these two expressions con- 
demns the attitude of those (and there are not a few today, even 
among spiritual writers) who belittle one or the other of the two 
elements which are necessary to the practice of a healthy Christian 
life. In particular, this prayer is a timely warning to those, more 
zealous than realistic, who attempt to build up a fervent devotion 
while neglecting the strong support of a formed Christian mind. 
Spiritual health requires that neither the mind be enlightened 
without a corresponding behavior, nor that Christian behavior be 
deprived of spiritual enlightenment. Both the Christian mind and 
Christian devotion are, according to the collect of this day, twin 
factors of our being gradually incorporated to Christ. I]lumination 
of the soul through faith is the meeting point between Christ and 
us. Fundamentally, faith is an act of the mind with cooperation 
of the will. Directly illumined by Christ the Christian now has 
access to the heretofore inaccessible splendor of God. Thence rises 
in the Christian soul a divine radiance which, if faith increases as 
it normally should, gradually expands its glow. From this radiance 
the Christian mind is formed, a mind totally different from the 
purely natural mind. It is for the formation of this mind in us 
that the collect prays with the words “‘fides mentium.’’ From a 
mind formed by Christ one should expect a conduct devoted to 
Christ: ‘‘pietas acttonum.’’ Unchanged in their specific nature, 
human actions are profoundly modified by their supernatural 
qualifications. Piety, that is, a loving loyalty to God, makes them 
as it were divine. Thus divine life embraces the Christian soul 
totally. 


5) The Christian Way. What then is Christian life? According 
to the suggestions of the paschal collects, it cannot be identified 
with our selected devotions and good works, with our abiding by 
the commandments, not even with our attending Mass on days 
of obligation. It includes and it presupposes all that, but yet is 
distinct from it. It is a way, it is a spirit; and both the ‘‘way” 
and the “‘spirit’’ are based on that state of the soul which we have 
described in the words of the collects as the Christian profession. 
Two collects of the Easter week (Easter Monday and Low Sun- 
day) make us vividly aware of the Christian way of life: 
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Deus, qui solemnitate paschali, 
mundo remedia contulisti: populum 
tuum, quaesumus, caelesti dono 
prosequere; ut et perfectam liber- 
tatem consequi mereatur, et ad vi- 
tam proficiat sempiternam. 


Praesta, quaesumus, omnipotens 
Deus: ut, qui paschalia festa pere- 
gimus; haec, te largiente, moribus 
et vita teneamus. 


EASTER COLLECTS 


O God, who in the paschal solem- 
nity hast bestowed Thy healing 
grace on the world; continue, we 
beseech Thee, to pour forth Thy 
heavenly gifts on Thy people; that 
thereby we may deserve to obtain 
perfect freedom and advance to- 
ward life eternal. 

Grant, we beseech Thee, O al- 
mighty God, that we, who have 
celebrated the paschal solemnity, 
may by Thy bounty show forth its 





effects in our life and conduct. 


The paschal Mystery, celebrated in the liturgical solemnity of 
Easter, is at the center of the Christian way. On the one hand, it 
is the realization in relative fulness of the ‘‘restoration’’ which 
is the unceasing cry of the human race; on the other, it is the 
temporal prelude to the opening of the eternal way. Hence the 
spirit of Easter is also the fulness of the Christian spirit. That is 
why the second of the above collects prays for us that, while we 
are on the ‘‘way,’’ we may retain in our lives and our human ways 
(‘‘moribus et vita’) the spirit of the paschal mystery. The Chris- 
tian way is a prolonged Easter. And therefore the Christian way 
must also be a constant joy. In spite of the sorrows which none 
can forestall, the life of a Catholic must find a natural echo in 
the ‘‘Alleluia’’ which the Church repeats throughout the year. 
Lastly, the Catholic is free; the seal of the risen Christ is in him 
a seal of liberty. He may now securely enter the way which leads 
to eternal glory. 

O Jesus, Thou hast given us through the prayers of Mother 


Church a fuller understanding of the paschal mystery: grant that 
we may realize it in holy lives according to Thy holy will. 


ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 
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THE SOURCE OF THE EASTER PLAY 


ETWEEN the ninth and twelfth centuries, the only 
advances in musical composition, apart from the rec- 
ognized Gregorian chants, are to be found among the 
embellishments of and interpolations to these liturgical 
chants, now commonly termed tropes. Since this article 
centers about one of these tropes, the Easter ‘“‘Quem quaeritis in 
sepulchro,”” a few words about the tropes should be added for a 
fuller understanding. 





There are two general classes of tropes, Gradual and Antiphonal, 
used in connection with the holy Mass and divine office respectively. 
The Gradual tropes can again be divided into 1) tropes used in 
connection with the ordinary parts of the Mass, and 2) tropes 
used in connection with the proper parts of the Mass. 


Now the Easter trope, Quem quaeritis in sepulchro, which we 
are to consider, originally was a Gradual trope used with the 
proper part of the Easter Mass. It served as an introduction to the 
introit Resurrext. 


The best literary tradition places the beginning of the later 
Easter play and of all liturgical drama in this trope Quem quaeri- 
tis. The trope itself did not actually assume a dramatized form in 
its connection with the introit of the Mass. Karl Young, our best 
authority on the origins of the modern drama, asserts that even 
“‘as a part of the independent procession which preceded the introit 

. . this trope did not attain true dramatization or free textual 
development.’’ The dramatization of the trope occurred after it 
had been transferred to its position before the Te Deum at the end 
of Easter Matins. In this position it came to be known as the 
Visitatio Sepulchrt. 


It is the primary purpose of this study to suggest a plausible 
explanation for this transfer of positions which led to dramatiza- 
tion. Hence, attention must be limited to the earliest of the extant 
forms of the Visitatio. Altogether there are available some 416 
texts of the Visitatio, and thirty or more texts of the Quem quaeri- 
tis trope as used before the introit. At least two of the latter tropes 
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THE EASTER PLAY 


antedate the tenth century forms of the Visitatio. Both of these 
are to be included in the article, so that comparison of the forms 
of the introit trope and that of the Visttatio may be made. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE TRANSFER 

As has been noted, the Easter trope, as long as it was attached 
to the introit of the Mass or to the procession before the Mass, 
rarely assumed a dramatic form. Only when it was given its place 
at Matins did it come to be dramatized. But no early document 
offers a definite reason for this transfer. Therefore, it is impossible 
to name any one factor as the precise cause. While inferences can 
be drawn from the texts of the Vusitatio, and historical facts 
hinging upon the texts add forceful arguments, the final con- 
clusion must be simply stated as a plausible and helpful expla- 
nation. 


Young has summarized all the possible reasons given for the 
transfer of the trope.’ He concludes from his study that the trans- 
fer was due to a ‘“‘general literary tendency,’ that “‘in seeking 
dramatic freedom, the trope gradually detached itself from the 
introit and the Mass altogether.’’ In other words, the Easter trope 
was placed in the Matins office, primarily, that it be dramatized. 


Such a conclusion derives from too narrow a literary approach. 
It was, possibly, an insufficient advertence to the differences be- 
tween the Roman and monastic offices for Matins of Easter Day 
that permitted Young to pass over so lightly the possibility that 
the reading of the Gospel at the end of Matins attracted the drama- 
tized Easter trope to that place. After careful checking, the writer 
has become convinced that the most plausible reason for the trans- 
fer of the trope is to be sought in the substitution of the Roman 
Easter office, which had no such Gospel reading at Matins, for 
the monastic Easter office, at which the Gospel reading was per- 
formed with considerable ceremony. By way of introduction, 
therefore, it will be necessary first of all to outline briefly the 
differences obtaining between the Roman and monastic forms of 
Easter Matins. 








*Karl Young, The Drama of the Medieval Church (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1933), Vol. I, pp. 231-6. 
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THE ROMAN OFFICE 


In the most ancient Ordines Romani solemn services were pre- 
scribed for Easter Eve. These would start about three o'clock in 
the afternoon and continue until past midnight into Easter Day 
itself. Both Matins and Lauds of the canonical office were included 
in this service. However, the Matins office was wisely abbreviated. 
It began with the Deus in adiutorium and continued with the 
regular invitatory psalm and its alleluias. But only one nocturna 
was said. That is, there were three psalms with their antiphons: 
a versicle, with a prayer by the celebrant; after that three lessons 
(selected from a homily by St. Gregory, based on the Gospel of 
the Easter Mass), each followed by a responsory; finally the Te 
Deum. Then Lauds began. There was, it will be seen, no Gospel 
reading. 

This shortened form was exceptional in the Roman office and 
was peculiar to the Paschal feast and octave and to the feast of 
Pentecost and its octave. 


THE MONASTIC OFFICE 

St. Benedict prescribes that the night office (Matins) for the 
feasts of saints and all other solemnities throughout the year — 
this must include Easter —is to be the same in form as that on 
Sunday. The Sunday office is explained in chapter 11 of his Rule, 
with reference to chapter 9. According to the directions there given, 
Easter Matins was celebrated in this manner: after the introductory 
Psalm 3, the Invitatory Psalm 94, and a proper hymn, there 
followed three nocturns, each terminating in four lessons, with 
their respective responsories. Then came the Te Deum, the Gos- 
pel proper to Easter (Mk. 16:1-7), the hymn Te decet laus, and 
finally the “‘blessing,’’ usually in the form of a prayer. 

Two main factors distinguish the monastic form from the 
Roman. The most obvious, of course, is the length of the monastic 
office. TThe second factor — which has a direct bearing on our 
problem — is the prescribed lesson from the Gospel, after the 
Te Deum. 

Although the structure of the Easter office was the same as that 
of the ordinary Sunday and feastday, monastic traditions pre- 
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THE EASTER PLAY 


scribed a far greater solemnity for the Paschal feast. This solem- 
nity varied with the customs of the different monasteries. It would 
not be unusual for at least four cantors to wear copes during the 
entire office. They sang the invitatory psalm, and the last respon- 
sory in each nocturn. The superiors or seniors of the monastic 
choir read the lessons, 6r, together with the cantors, sang certain 
responsories, the last of each nocturn usually. Furthermore, dur- 
ing the reading of the lessons of each nocturn, a priest, or priests, 
in vestments, censed the altar. 

Such ceremonies could take place in either the Roman or monastic 
rite, though in the former, of course, they would be curtailed by 
the brevity of the office. But the Roman office could not have 
the reading of the holy Gospel, and this was the most solemn 
function of Matins according to the monastic office. 

The superior of the monastery, normally an abbot who was 
a prelate, read or sang the Gospel lesson. Having intoned the Te 
Deum, he went to the sacristy and donned his sacred vestments. 
Then in solemn procession he went to the altar. Preceding him 
were two acolytes, clothed in albs and carrying lighted candles: 
and two subdeacons and two deacons, the four wearing copes, and 
the subdeacons carrying censers with burning charcoal and incense. 
The abbot ascended the altar, kissed it, and took the Gospel book 
from where it lay on the altar. Then from a kind of pulpit he 
read the Gospel lesson, probably in a chant tone. On either side 
of him stood a deacon, and next to the deacon, a subdeacon with a 
censer. At the conclusion of the Gospel, the choir answered Amen, 
and immediately the abbot intoned the hymn Te decet laus, and 
offered the prayer following it. This being done, he and the min- 
isters retired to the sacristy. 

The beauty of the rite is evident. It acquires deeper significance 
when we examine the contents of the Gospel lesson (Mk. 16:1-7). 
It will aid our study if we place here the complete Latin text as it 
was read. 


Sequentia sancti Evangelii secundum Marcum. In illo tempore: 
Maria Magdalene, et Maria Jacobi, et Salome emerunt aromata ut 
venientes ungerent Jesum. Et valde mane una sabbatorum, veniunt 
ad monumentum, orto iam sole. Et dicebant ad invicem: Quis revolvet 
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nobis lapidem ab ostio monumenti? Et respicientes viderunt revolu- 
tum lapidem. Erat quippe magnus valde. Et introeuntes in monu- 
mentum, viderunt juvenem sedentem in dextris, coopertum stola 
candida, et obstupuerunt. Qui dicit illis: Nolite expavescere: Jesum 
quaeritis Nazarenum crucifixum: surrexit, non est hic, ecce locus 
ubi posuerunt eum. Sed ite, dicite discipulis ejus, et Petro, quia 
praecedit vos in Galilaeam: ibi eum videbitis, sicut dixit vobis. 


Such a solemn ceremony surrounding the message of the Resur- 
rection would approach the dramatic. The text of the lesson should 
be read carefully so that it may be connected with what follows, 
Attention is called particularly to the presence in the ceremony 
of four ministers clothed in vestments, and to the use of censers 
and incense. In the dramatization of the trope the number of 
characters participating is usually four. These are clad in sacred 
vestments, and are themselves deacons or priests, such as ministered 
to the abbot in the singing of the Gospel lesson. The censers and 
incense are a definite part of most liturgical ceremonies. In other 
words, the well-known ceremony of the Gospel reading in Matins 
seems to have provided the characters and the apparatus needed in 
the dramatized trope. 


This comparison of the Roman and monastic office for Easter 
should prepare us for the consideration of the substitution of the 
one office for the other. 


THE SUBSTITUTION 


In 817, during the rule of Louis the Pious, the abbots of the 
Frankish empire met in a general council at Aachen, to draw up a 
set of decrees which were to be promulgated as law in all mon- 
asteries of the realm. The purpose of the council was to establish 
the authority of St. Benedict’s Rule, modified and interpreted by 
the regulations of Benedict of Aniane, who was the principal figure 
and guiding spirit at the synod. 

Although it was not published in the Council’s capitula or 
decrees, a statute of some kind was proposed, ordering that the 
monks follow the Roman office during the three days before Easter 
and on the feast itself. The opposition, however, was apparently 
so great that the statute was not drafted as part of the capitula. 
Still, some communities adopted the practice, if they did not have 
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THE EASTER PLAY 


the custom already; others adopted it after a longer or shorter 
period of time and hesitation; some never accepted it. 

More than a century and a half later, another monastic synod 
was held, at Winchester, England. Its procedure and form fol- 
lowed that of Aachen. Through the combined efforts of Dunstan, 
Ethelwold, and Oswald, a new monastic code was drafted under 
the title Regularis concordia Anglicae nationis monachorum sanc- 
timonialiumque. Its purpose, as is evident from the title, was the 
same as that of Aachen. 

Among its regulations one that interests us is that which ordains 
that the Roman office be used on Easter Day and during the whole 
octave of the feast. This was done in deference to the supposed 
wishes of St. Gregory the Great, as expressed in the Roman anti- 
phonary attributed to him. 

There is, therefore, first-hand evidence for the change of the 
Easter office in the monasteries of the empire and of England. How 
widespread this change was is difficult to estimate. The fact that 
legislation concerning it occurred in two general monastic synods, 
at two different periods of time, makes it apparent that the prac- 
tice of exchanging the office was not uncommon. Yet, emphasis 
should be placed on the resistance with which the proposed statute 
met in the synod of Aachen. Communities which had maintained 
strong monastic traditions were not likely to deviate so readily 
from the form of the office given to them by St. Benedict him- 
self. That would be doubly true in the monasteries where the 
ceremonies surrounding the office had been cherished. Those which, 
in deference to synodal legislation, adopted the Roman Paschal 
office, would likely try to preserve as much of the solemnity from 
the monastic rite as possible. The introduction of the dramatized 
Easter trope in the place of the Gospel does precisely that. It 
retains the sacred ministers, vestments, the incense, and provides 
the message of the Gospel itself. 

This seems definitely to be the reason for the Visitatio Sepulchre 
prescribed by the Concordia. First of all, the description of the 
ceremony follows almost immediately the article decreeing the 
use of the Roman Easter office. As Dom David Knowles com- 
ments: ‘“The manner in which it is introduced and described in: 
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detail in the Concordia seems to suggest that it was something 
unfamiliar to Erigland.’’ The change of office would itself be an 
innovation, but for a synod which aimed at establishing and 
maintaining the best monastic traditions to insert a singular cere. 
mony right into the liturgical office would be startling — unless 
there were a very reasonable and appealing reason for doing 50, 
And the simplest motive which suggests itself as most plausible js 
that the ceremony compensated for the omission of the Gospel 
reading. 
THE VISITATIO SEPULCHRI 

There are several reasons for making the text as found in the 
Regularis Concordia the basis for our study. It is one of the 
earliest, if not the earliest, versions of the ceremony which was 
to develop into the later Easter play. While many scholars con- 
tend that it has a continental source, more particularly, the abbeys 
in Fleury and Ghent, the question of derivation is far from being 
settled, and certain evidence even protests against its having been 
derived. Be that as it may, certainly, it is the ‘‘most familiar and 
famed of all versions of the Visitatio.’’ Furthermore, the rubrics 
are very full, and together with the words help to make evident 
the ceremony’s close relationship to the reading of the Gospel. It 
will be necessary to supply the whole text of the Visitatio in order 
that the reader may the more easily compare it with the Easter 
Gospel given above. 


Dum tertia recitatur lectio, quatuor fratres induant se, quorum 
unus alba indutus acsi ad aliud agendum ingrediatur, atque latenter 
Sepulchri locum adeat, ibique manu tenens palmam, quietus sedeat. 
Dumque tertium percelebratur responsorium, residui tres succedant, 
omnes quidem cappis induti, turribula cum incensu manibus gestan- 
tes ac pedetemptim ad similitudinem querentium quid, ueniant ante 
locum Sepulchri. Aguntur enim hec ad imitationem Angeli sedentis 
in monumento, atque Mulierum cum aromatibus uenientium, ut 
ungerent corpus Ihesu. Cum ergo ille residens tres uelut erraneos, ac 
aliquid querentes, uiderit sibi adproximare, incipiat mediocri uoce 
dulcisone cantare: 


Quem queritis (in sepulchro, o Christicolae) ? 
‘Quo decantato fine tenus, respondeant hi tres uno ore: 


Ihesum Nazarenum (crucifixum, o coelicola). 
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THE EASTER PLAY 
Quibus ille: 


Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat; ite, nuntiate quia surrexit 
a mortuis. 

Cuius iussionis uoce uertant se illi tres ad chorum dicentes: 
AHeluia, resurrexit Dominus, (hodie resurrexit leo fortis, Christus, 
filtus Dei). ‘ 

Dicto hoc, rursus ille residens uelut reuocans illos dicat antiphonam: 
Venite et uidete locum (ubi positus erat Dominus, alleluia). 


Hec uero dicens surgat, et erigat uelum, ostendatque eis locum 
Cruce nudatum, sed tantum linteamina posita, quibus Crux inuoluta 
erat. Quo uiso, deponant turribula, que gestauerant in eodem Sepul- 
chro, sumantque linteum et extendant contra clerum, ac_ ueluti 
ostendentes, quod surrexerit Dominus et iam non sit illo inuolutus, 
hanc canant antiphonam: 
Surrexit Dominus de sepulchro, (qui pro nobis pependit in ligno, 
alleluia) . 
Superponantque linteum altari. Finita antiphona, prior congaudens 
pro triumpho regis nostri, quod deuicta morte surrexit, incipiat 
hymnum Te Deum laudamus. Quo incepto, una pulsantur omnia 
signa.” 


The text of the third responsory referred to in the rubrics 


should be given here and should really be read before the Vusi- 
tatto itself. 


Cum transisset sabbatum, Maria Magdalena et Maria Jacobi et 
Salome emerunt aromata, ut venientes ungerent Jesum, alleluia. 
Verse. Et valde mane una sabbatorum veniunt ad monumentum, 
orto iam sole. 


In later plays, and even in one of the earliest forms, this 
responsory was used explicitly as a processional for the three 
Marys as they made their way to the sepulchre. In this instance, 
it simply provides the opportune moment for the four brethren 
to appear and take their positions for the little drama. The 
responsory suggests the first two sentences of the Gospel lesson 
and serves as a very appropriate introduction to the Vusitatio 
scene. It would be well to note that this responsory did not 





*Text is available in Young, op. cit., I, 249f.; also a second, less perfect 
version, in Notes to the same volume, p. 581. 
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correspond to the last, the twelfth, in the monastic office, and 
likewise that, as a third responsory, it was exceptional even to 
the Roman office. 


The most significant thing about the rubrics for the ceremony 
is that they are explicitly based on the Gospel text: 


Aguntur enim hec ad imitationem Angeli sedentis in monumento, 


atque Mulierum cum aromatibus uenientium, ut ungerent corpus 
Thesu. 


Moreover, the text is clearly that according to St. Mark, i.e., the 
one used in the liturgical reading. One angel is present, but three 
Marys. In the narrative of St. Matthew, there is one angel but 
only two Marys; in that of St. Luke, there are two angels, and 
the number of women is indefinite. St. John mentions only the 
visit of Mary Magdalene by herself. Thus, in this Visitatio, the 
angel, the women, the sepulchre, the spices, and even the very 
reason for the action are taken from the Gospel of St. Mark read 
on Easter. 


If there be any connection between the ceremony and the 
Gospel according to St. John (20:5-7), because of the presence 
of the linteamina, it is most probably indirect. In none of the 
Gospel narratives is the visit of the women joined to the finding 
of the cloths; in fact, only the Gospel according to St. John 
mentions these cloths (in connection with the visit of Peter and 
John), and does not have the account of the visit of the Marys. 
More logically, these last rubrics of the Visitatio for the exhibition 
of the linens should be related with those for the prescribed 
Depositio. 

On Good Friday, in the solemn liturgical functions, occurred 
the Adoratio Crucis. The crucifix, which had been veiled since 
Passion Sunday, was first uncovered and then placed in position 
where it could be venerated by both clergy and laity. In the 
Concordia, this liturgical ceremony is followed immediately by 
the description of the Depositio. The cross, shrouded with linens, 
was carried by the ministers to the sepulchre and placed there for 
veneration until Easter Sunday morning. Constant vigil was kept 
before it during that time. One can readily see, then, how the 
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THE EASTER PLAY 


Visitatio was to take the place of the so-called Elevatio. In many 
places, this latter ceremony was a solemn function placed usually 
before Matins on Easter. The cross, or, sometimes, the sacred 
Host, would be brought in solemn procession to its place of en- 
thronement on the altar. But, in the Concordia, this is passed 
over, except for the simple direction: 


Eiusdem tempore noctis antequam Matutinorum signa moveantur, 
sumant editui Crucem et ponant sibi congruo. 
In place of a procession before the office, the display of the linen 
cdoths during the Visitatio is used as the symbolic proof of the 
Resurrection. 

The author of the Concordia, apparently, meant to join the 
Visitatio with the Easter liturgy, just as the Depositio — an extra- 
liturgical service — was connected with the Adoratio, which was 
a part of the Good Friday liturgy. The use of sacred vestments 
and the carrying of the censers as symbols of the spices gives a 
definite liturgical form to the ceremony. Every attempt is made to 
attach the Visitatio closely to the liturgy. It is carefully evolved 
from the Easter Gospel; it is made the direct cause for intoning 
the Te Deum. And to give it a particular relationship with the 
liturgy, it is linked with preceding services on Good Friday. 

The spoken or sung parts of the Visitatio offer no difficulty. 
Undoubtedly they are derived from the trope used before the 
introit of the Easter Mass, though scholars have failed to ascertain 
their immediate origin. It should be sufficient to quote here the 
simplest and earliest forms of the Easter trope in order to show, 
by comparison, that the expanded form in the Concordia has no 
originality. From a tenth century manuscript from the monastery 
of St. Gall comes the simplest form: 

Interrogatio: 
Quem queritis in sepulchro, Christicole? 
Responsio: 
lesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o caelicolae. 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut predixerat; ite, nuntiate quia surrexit 


de sepulchro. 


Resurrext .... [the introit follows]. 


*Young, op. cit., I, 201. 
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The earliest form of trope comes from the monastery of St. 
Martial in Limoges, France, and is found in a manuscript dating 
from the period 923-34: 


Psallite regi magno, deuicto mortis im perio! 
Quem queritis in sepulchro, o Christicole? 
Responsio: 
Ibesum Nazarenum crucifixum, o celicole. 
Responsio: 
Non est hic, surrexit sicut ipse dixit; ite, nunciate quia surrexit. 
Alleluia, resurrexit Dominus, hodie resurrexit leo fortis, Christus, 
filius Dei; 
Deo gratias, dicite cia! 
Resurrexi....* 


Apparently those who formulated the ceremony simply used 
a prevalent form of responsorial and antiphonal singing to develop 
their own liturgical piece. Hence we can conclude that the reasons 
which caused the introduction of the Visitatio were above all 
liturgical, and did not follow primarily from the general dramatic 
and literary tendencies, as Young proposed. 


My conclusion, then, after examining the evidence presented, 
would be that the Viusitatio of the Concordia was a conscious 
substitution for the eliminated Gospel lesson. Its action and rubrics 
were suggested mainly by the narrative of the Resurrection accord- 
ing to St. Mark. Its context was obtained from some form or 
forms of the Easter trope Quem quaeritis with the likely additions 
from other liturgical antiphons or responses. This proposal must 
remain hypothetical, since there is no direct testimony which 
establishes it as true. Furthermore, such a conclusion does not 
eliminate entirely the literary and dramatic influences, but it does 
prevent them being made the determining cause for the transfer 
of the trope. 

JUDE WOERDEMAN, O.S.B. 


~ ‘Ibid., p. 210. 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
GOD'S WILL AND OURS' 


F we set out along the road that leads to God, and to the 
loving union of our will with the will of God, we cannot 
get far without meeting a dragon. You remember how, in 
the myths of the world, this theme, of the hero who sets 
out on a dark journey and must meet and slay a dragon, is 

recurrent. You fitid it again in the poets. And all these statements 
of the theme are statements of what mankind knows in his deepest 
self to be the truth about humanity: there is something within us 
that has to be fought and slain before we can find life: we must, 
as our Lord told Nicodemus, be born again before we can come 
to the kingdom of God. 

And what is the dragon? In the Garden of Eden man tried to 
shake off the dominion of God and to be his own master: to make 
God’s creatures therefore his things instead of God's. You shall 
decide, the devil told them, what is good and what is evil; and so 
you'll decide for yourselves how you'll make use of things: they'll 
be yours. ‘“This setting up of a claim, and his I and Me and Mine. 
these were his going astray and his fall; and so it is to this day.’” 

So it is to this day. Every sin is a form of egoism: we set our- 
selves up as lords of life in defiance of the will and the truth of 
God. And where creatures are concerned, what does that mean? It 
means avarice: I want this, I want that, I'm going to use this and 
that as J think fit. And having tried to eliminate God, we soon 
find ourselves trying to eliminate our neighbor: we find that greed 
is a thing that separates, and therefore makes love impossible to 
us. We turn things into mere utilities — for our pleasure or our 
profit or our pride; we turn even our friends into utilities in the 
same way; and so we make it impossible to love them: we can 
only love ourselves. 


What is the result? The things that should have led us to God 
— the things that He made, and about which His presence clings 
— are through our own fault turned into a distraction from Him. 


‘From the Westminster Cathedral Chronicle, March. 1946 
*Theologia Germanica, ch. 2. 
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We turn back upon our baptism. For that was our first dark 
journey: the baptistery of a church should be on a lower level 
than the church itself: we go down to the waters of baptism in 
order to rise again to the new life; and in the power of the sacra- 
ment we are freed from the bondage of the dragon of egoism, if 
only we use the power given us. ‘‘Go forth, evil spirit,’’ the priest 
says; and our new-found life as sons of God is meant to include 
a new attitude to the things that God has made: they are His, we 
are only stewards for Him when we use and enjoy them; so we 
must respect them, love them for what they are in themselves and 
for the praise they give Him, not just for what we get out of 
them for ourselves. They are meant to help us to God: how? 
Because in so far as we can learn to think of them as belonging 
to God and loved by God and giving praise to God, we shall find 
that they, for their part, will speak to us of God, and we shall 
join with them in their song of praise. 

Do you remember the story of the Abbot Helenus, who, needing 
a priest for Mass, chartered a crocodile to ferry him across the 
river in search of one? (But the priest, not being a man of God, 
not being able to join in the song of praise, fled for his life when 
he saw the nature of the transport.) Do you remember how St. 
Francis talked to the birds, and shared with them their song and 
his love? One of the most important qualities that things have is 
their power of association: if you sometimes take the cat aside and 
tell it about God — if, to be more literal, you think sometimes 
as you stroke it, how good it was of God to make everything so 
lithe and lovely and give it you to look after — then the cat at 
other times will talk to you of God, will remind you of God, and 
help you to praise God too. 

Things animate and inanimate as well can all speak to us of 
God, if only we train ourselves. Here, as elsewhere, we must start 
in a small way. Choose any particular thing and living creature, 
from a beech tree or a mountain to a blade of grass, from a horse, 
a dog or a cat to a bumble-bee, and take conscious occasion from 
them to bless almighty God: you will begin to join in the song 
of praise. Renew your baptism every night, as the dark journey 
of sleep approaches, begging God to make you love things with 
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GOD’S WILL AND OURS 


Him, not against Him, as part of your love for Him, not as a 
rival to it. That is one step. 


Then there are human beings, who in so special a sense can be 
the habitation of God, and who therefore should speak to us so 
powerfully of His presence. And again you have to make the 
conscious effort of association, and start in a small way with 
individuals; and perhaps it is useful here to do two things. First, 
you take someone of whom you are particularly fond, and with 
whom you spend a great deal of your time and share many inter- 
ests: and you talk sometimes to God about them, and sometimes 
to them about God and the things of God, and sometimes too 
you stop and reflect that God made them and loves them and 
dwells within them, and that it is for you to share with them in 
the search for God. Then secondly you take someone whom, on 
the contrary, you find it hard to like, or some poor person about 
whom there is little that is attractive; and again you sometimes 
make the conscious effort to remind yourself that they too come 
from God and that He loves them; and so about them too the 
presence of God will begin to be discernible. 

So with things, with animals, with human beings, you will 
have taken the first step towards restoring in your own self some- 
thing of that family unity and family spirit and family worship 
which belonged to the world before the Fall. You will have begun 
to make creatures not a hindrance but a help to God. And finally, 
you will have done much to defeat and slay the dragon: for if in 
your treatment of creatures you have a sense of God's presence in 
and about them, and His lordship over them, you will be less 
inclined to treat them as though they were your creatures, less 
inclined to love them selfishly and in defiance of God's will, 
less inclined, even, to love them apart from your love of God. 
Accepting them lovingly and gratefully from Him when He gives 
them, you will find it easier to give them back to Him if He asks 
it of you; your love will be less grasping and possessive, and 
therefore more like God’s own love; till in the end you will be 
able to love everything, and the words of our Lord will be veri- 
fied in you: Happy are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. GERALD VANN, O.P. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


“ACTION WITHOUT CONTEMPLATION IS BLIND” 


F I were asked what magazine to recommend as companion- 
reading to ORATE FRATRES, I would not hesitate to say, 
Blackfriars. Even through the years of blitzes and buzz- 
bombs this excellent little periodical has managed, not only 
to survive, but to widen its scope and to find that bridge so 

many good magazines lack: the bridge between the highest intellec- 
tual standards and the needs of humanity close down to earth. It 
has shrunk in size, due to paper shortage, but it has corresponding- 
ly gained in concentration. When you look to Paris, where at pres- 
ent the Dominican world seems to be in its flower, you find a 
whole series of diversified magazines dealing departmentally and in 
neat logical divisions with every aspect of a full Christian life. 
The Latin spirit and French love of accuracy could not do other- 
wise — and does admirably. But the busy priest in his parish can 
hardly be expected to plough through all this beautiful and neatly 
stacked food for thought. In a way Blackfriars gives enough 
stimulation and helps adequately to follow the trend of thought 
without drifting in aimless information. 

In its December issue, which Blackfriars dedicated to the con- 
cept of contemplation, there are a few remarks which will make 
anybody stop and think. One of them is our headline for this 
month. And how true it is! The Timely Tracts have been pretty 
hard, not on sins or moral failures of our age (for that I think is 
the prophet’s task, not mine), but rather on shoddy and careless 
action: on action without contemplation, like joining a (non- 
existent) Catholic party line, applauding a movie chiefly because 
its principal character wears a Roman collar, introducing pseudo- 
dramatics into the Mystery and superimposing cheap visible effects 
on the not-to-be-seen reality of the sacraments. None of these 
things are anything but what the world calls bad taste. But the 
word taste suggests aesthetics, and arguments in this field are 
easily brushed off as irrelevant. One of the fundamental doctrines 
of twentieth century virility is to pretend that you don’t know a 
thing about art and beauty (except in your lady friend, and your 
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CONTEMPLATION 


own color scheme of tie, shirt and socks, strange to say), and 
that you don’t want to know a thing about it either, because it is 
sissified. It is the woman's department in this Anglo-Saxon world 
of ours, as religion is the woman’s department in the Latin world. 
Therefore the professed he-man limits his interests to the keeping 
of the ten commandments, the elimination of the parish debt and 
the fight against communism — which are of course all very 
necessary things that need doing — and ignores all ‘‘secondary”’ 
pleas. If a thing pleases the masses, attracts more people, packs the 
church, let us do it. A great example of blinded action, blinded by 
the lack of contemplation: because contemplation quietly looks at 
things, not their effect only. 

Contemplation sees things as a whole, their interconnection and 
relations, their proportions and their place, and, most of all, relates 
them all to God. The rapid, visible success of something new is 
no proof that it is inspired from above. It makes out of petty 
tacticians, who can only see the near-by result, accepted strategists 
in the life of the Spirit. If a thing is wrong it will harm in the 
long run. If a lovable actor portrays the priesthood without its 
austerity, makes of the priest of God a nice fellow with a sly 
twinkle, running people like a shrewd politician, then millions 
of people will — because they like the man, so much like them- 
selves, just a slight little bit better — be thereby encouraged to 
feel quite satisfied with their own spiritual condition. By a sub- 
conscious deduction they will come to the unadmitted idea which 
will guide them, that God is good-natured (not Good), has a 
twinkle and wink for our waywardness (not mercy), runs us 
who just love being run because in the end He gives us what we 
want. And what started in the field of bad taste has before long 
spilled over into morals, dogma and our philosophy of life. 

The editor of Blackfriars has something startling to say about 
contemplation and competition. Contemplation centers us in God 
and makes us relate and compare all things to God, their Maker. 
It is the only worthwhile and true perspective. When contempla- 
tion is stopped or forgotten, we 


take our eyes off God in the centre and . . . can see only (ourselves) 
scattered without order round about. Each individual then begins to 
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compare himself with his neighbor, each state with the surrounding 
states, and at once the race for individual success, individual ag- 
grandisement begins. This evil of competition and comparison can 
be seen working out in every branch of life. Birth prevention is 
practised in order to keep up social standing . . . world wars and 
class wars break out from the same spirit of contrast... . If men 
had their eyes on the centre, were in training for contemplation . . 

they would see their own action first in relation to God. They would 
have patriotism without pride, self-respect and desire to do well 
without disrespect of others and the desire to get the better of 
them. Without contemplation it is impossible to do away with 
competition. 


He goes on to show that our present tendency to eliminate the 
rigors of ruthless competition, spawned by capitalism, in a pro- 
gressively protective system must fail as long as the “‘comparing” 
spirit of competition transplants the urge of envy, greed and brutal 
self-assertion only from the individual to a group: whether a 
union, industrial mammoths, states, classes, or vocational groups. 
As a mob is always fiercer than an individual, the collective ten- 
dencies will only make life more terrible than ever. 


It would be false to claim that contemplation alone will do 
the trick, as contemplation is sterile without action, as action is 
blind without contemplation. To advise substituting one for the 
other would be foolish. But we need contemplation badly, and 
men dedicated to contemplation. The editor of Blackfriars calls 
fora 


great resurgence of monasticism, a reappearance of great abbeys of 
monks, of convents of enclosed nuns sprinkled over the country, . . . 
over the American and European continents in particular. The con- 
templative lives of those men and women, engaged altogether in the 
primary things, can alone provide the flavor of supernatural truth 
which will make the people of today acceptable to the Lord. We 
need that salt to savor the earth and to give our modern feverish 
activity that wisdom which alone can make it effective. 


Philip Burnham, editor of Commonweal, once put it to me in 
a rather striking way, when he said, in a private conversation, 
that any observer of Nazism, Fascism, Communism and cartellized 
and unionized capitalism who was not terrified by their collectivist 
and inevitably tyrannical features was stupid, and all we could 
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CONTEMPLATION 


now intelligently be was — anarchists. | know him well enough 
to understand that he was not thinking of the bomb-throwing 
and church-burning kind common in Spain and Russia, before 
their former orphan boy tyrants were overthrown by their present- 
day efficient successors. Philip’s brother, James Burnham, has 
painted us a gloomy picture of the future in his Managerial Revo- 
lution, a hateful but necessary and clarifying book. Hayek's Road 
10 Serfdom — much overrated and quoted for the wrong reason 
by the wrong people — complements Burnham's book, by show- 
ing us the ever growing strings, turning into chains, attached to 
socially progressive legislation giving government more and more 
power. Add to this L. v. Mises’ writings, which go so far as to 
discard all that just smells of group organization, with a vicious 
thrust at labor unions, and we can see that we either have already 
or will soon have a society which under the appearance of demo- 
cratic freedom constitutes tyranny of the worst kind. Does not 
Stalin speak unblushingly of democracy and liberty? I suppose he 
means it, too. Does not the “‘kept’’ press — kept by advertise- 
ments or government control — speak about its freedom? 


What would happen to these dangerous tendencies if every 
Catholic in the country, if five or ten million of them, were to 
“contemplate’’ — were to sit down quietly after morning Mass 
and fish around among their worries, picking out one and holding 
it up towards the altar to see it in its right perspective, to contem- 
piate through it, as through a stained glass window, the unbroken 
eternal light of God? In the swaying mass of heads blown to and 
fro by the wind of spoon-fed and managed public opinion a few 
isiands of firmness would appear. Thus contemplation, quiet, 
prayerful listening and seeing before God, becomes the only true 
basis for all the things we love: freedom, democracy, security, 
reverence and truthfulness; and a protection against the things we 
hate: lies, tyranny, collectivism, being pushed around, revolution. 
war and selfishness. 


H. A. R. 
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LITURGY OF THE HOME' 


RITTEN “for the purpose of creating and deepening the 
Christian mentality,’ this book will be a pleasant sur- 

prise to many readers: advocates of the liturgy, of family renewal, 
of the vernacular — to name but a few — have a new and force- 
ful friend. And he does not make their mistakes over again, those 
unforgiven and unforgivable sins of over-enthusiasm. He does not 
rush in at the front door shouting, “The liturgy’s the thing!” 
Instead he takes you for a carefully planned walk around the 
grounds, makes you see the sights and the proportions, and in the 
end you know that the task that needs doing cannot be done any 
other way than with the help of the liturgy and the bible and — 
the family. And the Third Order of St. Francis, the novenas, the 
popular devotions, all fall in line as most welcome reinforcements. 





Father Hennrich begins his re-spiritualization project from the 
bottom: the Christian family, the ‘‘seminary of faith.’’ This calls 
for a special type of family, entirely different from the worldly 
type now prevailing (p. 88). Worldly standards do not count if 
they are at variance with the divine standards, which are the only 
guides for Catholics (p. 96). It is good to be outspoken against 
the present confusion concerning the nature of a truly Christian 
family. ‘“Times have changed,’’ and ‘‘It is always unwise to swim 
against the current,’ are the main slogans responsible for the 
muddle we are in. In this volume the sacramentality and ministry 
of married life receive due attention; one feels the deep personal 
conviction of the religious significance of marriage. The criticism 
of the silence pastors used to observe in regard to marriage is just 
and sound; and will not married people agree that instruction 
comes too late when restricted to the bridal examination? As for 
the upbringing of children, Fr. Hennrich’s reversed quotation from 
St. John is a good hit at a wide-open target: “Johnny went home 
with his parents (after baptism) and they were subject to him.” 





1Forming a Christian Mentality. By Rev. Kilian J. Hennrich. O.F.M.Cap 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York, N.Y. 1945. Pp. 300. Cloth, $2.75. 
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His feeling for the mentality — or should I say psychology — of 
the small child is unusual; one could wish more pastors and 
parents would arrive at his conclusions: ““They don’t understand 
much, but they love much.”’ And this: ‘““They understand what 
they love.” Pope Pius X%,:to whom the book is dedicated, already 
knew about this timeless truth. Why did the author not go all 
the way with this great pope? Is the question of early Communion 
still “‘too hot to handle,’’ especially in connection with the patria 
potestas that was called upon by Pius X? 

Passing through a period of revolt against the ‘‘catechism’’ and 
the unfortunate overrating of its saving effects, this reviewer is 
delighted to find a competent ally. Whenever a member of the 
family is preparing for confirmation we have catechism for dinner 
and supper, sleep it and dream it, and, naturally, dislike it. We 
are ready to define confirmation thus: Confirmation is when one 
has to know one’s catechism by heart from cover to cover. That, 
certainly, is the way the youngsters feel, and I am afraid the Holy 
Ghost remains the unknown and unloved God. ‘‘Knowledge alone 
is no substitute for spirituality.’ ““Children . . . may have learned 
the whole small catechism by heart and yet the religious duties 
and truths it contains mean nothing to them.”’ This, from a pastor, 
might convince some of the pastors. Lay people can only go on 
hoping and praying. 

Fr. Hennrich does not hesitate to name the better means of 
bringing religion ‘‘home’’: the bible and the liturgy. The second’ 
half of the book is entirely dedicated to the Church year, while 
in the first part the sacraments of baptism, confirmation and matri- 
mony receive careful and systematic attention. The rites and pray- 
ers of these sacraments are used extensively in the text — a method 
that we already know and love from Mary Perkin’s fine book 
Speaking of How to Pray, which the author unfortunately does 
not seem to know. One would also like to see some acknowledge- 
ment of Maria Schlueter-Hermkes’ pioneering in the field of mar- 
riage and family-spiritualization. Or can it be that the author suf- 
fers from an allergy to women authors (quite a common affliction) ? 

The final chapter is bravely entitled ‘‘Domestic Liturgy.’’ Thank 
goodness the author can afford to be bold! The whole treasure, 
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which we have been hoarding for years, and dared deal out only 
piecemeal, as it were, is here thrown open and spread out. Among 
“furnishings of the ecclesia domestica,’ even framed certificates of 
the most important family events in the religious sphere are men- 
tioned. ‘‘Daily practises and Sunday observances” include the eve- 
ning blessing of children by a parent, a ‘‘regular element of the 
daily domestic ritual.’’ “‘Seasonal practises’’ start with the Advent 
wreath, and don’t omit the blessing of St. John’s wine. 

The author’s criticism of parish activities that draw the family 
ever more and more away from the home “‘by transferring domestic 
worship to church’’ is quite timely. But not only Communion 
breakfasts and parish dinners can be criticized on this score; fam- 
ily unity is offended against also by the parish society Masses, and 
school Masses on Sunday in particular. 

The book is written carefully and interestingly, with consid- 
erable historical knowledge and theclogical thoroughness, with 
deep personal conviction and admirable pastoral experience, and 
yet in a style that makes for easy reading and that should recom- 
mend it to study groups and family circles. Whether it is the only 
work a pastor would need, in addition to papal encyclicals, for 
family week sermons, etc., as is stated in so many words some- 
where in the book, is of course another matter, which we don’t 
intend to argue here. But it does contain much, and for that we 


are profoundly grateful. 
E. A. R. 


READING THE BIBLE' 


Lamentations of Jeremias: 

1:1-14 Holy Thursday, Ist Noct. 

2:8-15; 3:1-9 Good Friday, 1st Noct. 

3:22-30; 4:1-5; 5:1-11 Holy Sat., 1st Noct. 

§:1-21 Lenten canticle, monastic brev. (passim) 
Acts of the Apostles: 

1:1-11 (missal) Ascension 

1:1-14 Ascension 

1:1-26 Mond. Ist week aft. Easter 

1:15-26 Feb. 24, St. Mathias (also in missal) 

1Cf. our issue of February 24, pp. 184f. ee a 
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2:1-11 (missal) Pentecost; 1st Noct. monast. brev. 
only 2:1-8, 14-27 Tues. Ist week aft. Easter 
nong 2:14-21 (missal) Pentecost ember Wed. 
es of 3:1-16 Wed. 1st week aft. Easter; June 29, Ss. Peter and Paul 
nen- 3:1-10 (missal) June 28, vigil of Ss. Peter and Paul 
al 3:1-16; 4:5-12 Jan. 2, Holy Name 
: 3:13-15, 17-19 (misSal) Easter Wed. 
the 4:8-12 (missal) Jan. 2, Holy Name 
Vent §:1-16 Thurs. 1st week aft. Easter 
§:12-16 (missal) Pent. ember Wed.; Octave and Vot. Mass, Ss. Peter 
nily and Paul 
ostic 6:1-10; 7:54-60 Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
; 6:8-10; 7:54-59 (missal) Dec. 26, Aug. 3, St. Stephen 
Non 8:5-8 (missal) Thurs. aft. Pentecost 
am- 8:9-24 Fri. 1st week aft. Easter 
and 8:14-17 (missal) Pentecost Tues.; Vot. Mass of Holy Ghost 
8:26-40 (missal) Thurs. aft. Easter 
4. 9:1-16 Jan. 25 Conversion of St. Paul 
, 9:1-22 (missal) Jan. 25, Conversion of St. Paul 
ith 10:1-17, 34-41 Sat. 1st week aft. Easter 
ind 10:42-48 (missal) Pentecost Mond. 
m- 10:37-43 (missal) Easter Mond. 
aly 11:21-26; 13:1-3 (missal) June 11, St. Barnabas 
wl 12:1-11 Aug. 1, St. Peter’s Chains; (missal) June 29, Ss. Peter and 
Paul, Aug. 1, St. Peter’s Chains 
ae- 13:1-13 June 30, St. Paul 
n't 13:13-33 2nd Sunday aft. Easter 
we 13:25-37 Easter Tues., monastic brev. 


13:16, 26-33 (missal) Easter Tues. 
13:43-14:3 June 11, St. Barnabas 
15:5-29 Mond. 2nd week aft. Easter 
17:22-18:4 Tues. 2nd week aft. Easter 
17:22-34 (missal) Oct. 9, St. Denis and Companions 
19:1-8 (missal) Vigil of Pentecost 
19:1-12 Pent. Mond., monastic brev. 
20:17-21 (missal) Aug. 2, St. Alphonse Ligouri 
20:17-38 Wed. 2nd week aft. Easter 
20:17-38 Common of Martyr, extra T.P. 
24:10-27 Thurs. 2nd week aft. Easter 
25:1-12 Fri. 2nd week aft. Easter 
28:16-31 Sat. 2nd week aft. Easter 

Apocalypse: 
1:1-6 (missal) May 8, Sept. 29, St. Michael 
1:1-19 Third Sund. aft. Easter 
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2:1-17 Mond. 3rd week aft. Easter 

4:1-11 Tues. 3rd week aft. Easter 

4:2-8; 5:1-14 Nov. 1, All Saints 

§:1-14 Wed. 3rd week aft. Easter 

§:6-12 (missal) Oct. 31, Vigil of All Saints 

§:11-14 (missal) Vot. Mass of Angels 

6:9-11; 7:14-17; 12:9-12; 14:9-12 May 13, Holy Martyrs, monas- 
tic brev. 

7:1-12 (missal) Nov. 1, All Saints 

7:13-17 (missal) Sept. 22, St. Maurice and Companions 

—« 11:19; 12:1, 10 (missal) Feb. 11, Our Lady of Lourdes 

14:1-5 (missal) Dec. 28, Holy Innocents 

14:13 (missal) Requiem Mass, daily 

15:1-8; 16:1-6 Thurs. 3rd week aft. Easter 

19:1-16 Fri. 3rd week aft. Easter 

19:1-9 (missal) Apr. 22, Ss. Soter and Caius; May 10, Ss. Gordian 
and Epimachus 

21:2-5 (missal) Dedication of church 

21:9-18 Nov. 9, Dedication of St. John Lateran 

21:18-27 Nov. 18, Dedication of Ss. Peter and Paul 

22:1-21 Sat. 3rd week aft. Easter 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


HE liturgical movement in America suffered grievous loss last 
month in the death of two of its best known and loved lead- 
ers. Msgr. Joseph F. Stedman’s memory will be cherished in 

grateful benediction by millions of the faithful who through his 
‘miracle missal’’ learned for the first time how to pray the Mass. 
His talent for organizing and popularization was phenomenal; and 
he used it unstintingly in ministering to the Mysteries of Christ 
the High Priest, the Leitourgos. No one has done more for trans- 
lating into practice the ideal of active participation, certainly in 
the United States, and perhaps in the world, than Msgr. Stedman. 
A staggering total of fifteen million copies of his Sunday missal 
have already been sold — or donated. For his generosity equalled 
his zeal: just before his death, fifty thousand missals in Italian 
were shipped for gratis distribution to the poor of Italy; scores of 
thousands more were presented to the War Relief board and to the 
military ordinariate. Shortly before his death, too, he published 
a booklet compiled by Father Ellard, containing all the important 
utterances of Pope Pius XII on the holy Eucharist, and sent a 
copy to every priest in the English-speaking countries. Other pub- 
lishers had hesitated, questioning whether there would be sufficient 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


sale for such a work. Msgr. Stedman felt that the Pope’s message 
should reach his fellow priests, and in characteristic fashion saw 
to it that it did. For the past two years he had been devoting most 
of his time to editing a Latin-English Roman breviary; he wanted 
the official prayer of the Church to be so intelligibly and attrac- 
tively presented that not only priests and religious, but also an 
ever growing number of the laity would rediscover in it the daily 
inspiration of their prayer-life. His election as president of the 
Liturgical Conference last December was a due tribute to his zeal 
in the cause of God’s proper worship. All of us who labor in the 
same cause have imperative reason to remember him in our prayers 
and in the holy Sacrifice — and to thank God for His faithful 
priest, Joseph Stedman. 
* 


Our second great loss was that of Mother Georgia Stevens, 
R.S.C.J., identified in the minds of thousands of her pupils and 
friends with the Pius X School of Liturgical Music, of which she 
was founder and, until her death, the inspiring director. Like 
Msgr. Stedman, she was possessed of an enthusiastic energy that 
kindled all who came in contact with her. In her School she gave 
to the Catholic Church of America its most effective means of 
training organists and choir directors in the technical and spiritual 
requirements of the sung liturgy. When there was question of the 
Church’s directives about divine service, she recognized no insur- 
mountable obstacles: and nothing less than perfection satisfied her. 
Never one to spare herself, her youthful zest seemed to increase 
with the years. Those who knew her will think with joy of how 
wholeheartedly she will join in the eternal Sanctus of heaven. May 
God be her unending refreshment, light and peace. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CLEAN OBLATION. By Rev. M. D. Forrest. M.S.C. Radio Replies 
Press (Fathers Rumble and Carty), St. Paul 1, Minn. 1945. Pp. x-214. 
Cloth, $2.75. 

Among the ever multiplying works on the Mass, this volume surely 
stands out for its pure theology on the nature of the Sacrifice. If it 
escaped notice when it first appeared in Emmanuel, the official publica- 
tion of the Priests’ Eucharistic League for the U.S.A., as many of us must 
confess it did, we must now reckon with it unto our own benefit and 
the advance of theological thought. If we consider Father de la Taille’s 
Mysterium Fidei important, then Father Forrest’s is presently more im- 
portant because it rectifies the former’s theory of sacrifice. All who read 
de la Taille will welcome this addition. 
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Strongly controversial in tone, this work leaves no doubt about the 
issues it attacks, e.g., the destruction theory of sacrifice in one of the 
early chapters. The author has the ability of leading us in and out of the 
maze of theological opinion that surrounds such problems as the fruits 
of the Mass or the theories of sacrifice. Perhaps for many a theologian, 
and the book appeals almost exclusively to the theologian (the dust cover 
“blurb” to the contrary notwithstanding), its chief merit resides in 
bringing us back to simpler traditional theses on the Mass. Or better, the 
author has the faculty of leaving no doubt about his own meaning, for 
one cannot agree with all the means he uses to attain his end. 


There are three parts: in the first he treats ““Christ’s Personal Sacrifice,” 
in the second “Christ’s Sacrifice Offered by the Ministry of Priests,” in 
the third “The Fruits of the Eucharistic Sacrifice.” 


The first part contains at once the merits and demerits of the work. 
His thesis there is that the Last Supper and Calvary “each is a true and 
complete sacrificial act.” Christ offered two complete sacrifices (p. 75): 
this our author calls the “‘dualist” doctrine of the Mass. Opposed to it is 
what he contrives to call the “unicist” view, of which Father de la Taille 
is the great protagonist. The “unicists” say that Christ offered only one 
Sacrifice of Redemption and that it has two elements, the Last Supper and 
Calvary, which coalesce (like matter and form) to constitute the one 
Sacrifice (p. 34, etc.). The Last Supper and the Cross are “two constituent 
elements of the one Sacrifice of Redemption” (p. 96). Each alone forms 
an incomplete sacrifice. That “unicist” view is the object of Father 
Forrest’s attack throughout the book. In support of that attack he 
musters all (or nearly all) the theologians before and during the Council 
of Trent, plus the evidence of Trent itself. This vast campaign of almost 
a hundred pages draws heavily on the work of Manuel Alonso, S.J., El 
Sacrificio de la Ultima Cena del Senor segun el Concilio T ridentino, “which 
is a mine of research work” (pp. 43, 59ff.). The author does not always 
achieve the impartial calm which he professes for his opponents (e.g. the 
obnoxious insinuation “dumb” on p. 97 and the tone of chapter 11). 

The “‘dualist” view maintains that Christ made real oblations both at 
the Last Supper and on Calvary, in other words, that He offered Himself 
twice. The point is that there are two oblations of Christ: He offered 
Himself for us twice (p. 70). The Last Supper is a complete immolation 
of Christ under the species of bread and wine; the Sacrifice on Calvary 
is another oblation. The author seems to drive a wedge between the Last 
Supper and Calvary until they seem to be quite divorced. One gets the 
impression in the first part of the book that the “dualist” aim is to make 
the Mass a completely independent sacrifice. That is the weakness of the 
book. Of course, such is not the intention of the author, for in chapter 
12 he brings the Last Supper and Calvary together again in theological 
language that sounds more familiar and traditional. In that chapter he 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


clearly holds to the identity of the Cenacle and Calvary: the Last Supper 
is the relative, representative, dependent, sacramental sacrifice, while the 
Cross is the absolute sacrifice. 


While we can agree with the author’s ultimate conclusion, especially 
as found in the second part, the method of separating the Last Supper 
and Calvary in order to refute de la Taille does not seem fortunate. The 
world of theology is not so neatly divided into “‘dualists” and “‘unicists” 
as the author would have us believe. In fact, those terms are quite new 
to the reviewer. To canonize such terms appears confusing in view of the 
dogmatic necessity of holding the oneness of Priest and Victim. Although 
the Supper and Calvary, each in its mode, is a complete sacrifice, the two 
are essentially the same. The modes make up the accidental differences, 
unbloody and bloody, but the Person of the Priest and Victim, together 
with His sacrificial will, constitute a transcendent oneness. 


It is in chapter 12 (of the second part) that we get our true bearings 
again. There the author rightly states that the Mass is an efficacious fore- 
token of the passion and death of Jesus. Rightly also he identifies himself 
(p. 154) with the symbolists or sacramentalists, ““whose name is legion,” 
who “express the traditional teaching of the Church” concerning the 
ratio formalis of the Mass. If the book would start out with something 
like chapter 12, or 18 and 19, and avoid the extreme terms “‘dualist” and 
“unicist,” we might expect a further advance along the lines of Vonier’s 
famous A Key to the Doctrine of the Eucharist. 


While anyone must regard as fanciful the “‘unicist” view that the 
Supper and Calvary coalesce as matter and form, or as two half-sacrifices 
which constitute a whole, yet making a “cause” of “dualism” looks like 
shadow-boxing. We ought to start out from the basis of unity and try 
to explain the Mass (and the Last Supper) as a complete relative sacri- 
fice. That procedure would quickly bring us to the meaning of the acci- 
dental modes of Christ’s offering Himself and to the meaning of “numer- 
ically different” in the statement that “the ratio offerendi is numerically 
different in the Last Supper and in Calvary.” Then, one might concen- 
trate on the specific unity of offering that underlies the accidental dif- 
ferences of the Last Supper and Calvary. Our Lord’s lifelong will to 
sacrifice Himself, expressed at the Incarnation (Hebr. 10:5ff.), formally 
manifested at the Last Supper and formally shown forth in the bloody 
death on Calvary, would then be seen as necessary to the basic and 
substantial unity of Person and Victim. There is more to the problem 
of unity than “numerical,” namely the internal will of free, loving 
obedience which is the heart of all of Christ’s offering. If “bloody” and 
“unbloody” describe the modes of offering, then there must be an internal 
unchanging will of Christ which, while remaining specifically the same, 
externalizes and actualizes those modes. That follows from the words of 
Trent (quoted on p. 138): “For the Victim is one and the same, and 
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the same Person now offers by the ministry of His priests who ther 
offered Himself on the Cross, only the manner of offering being dif- 
ferent.” Christ is “perpetual Victim” and the repetition of Masses in an 
accidental mode does not nullify the “once” of Hebr. 10:12, 14, 28. 


The sacramental and symbolic character of Christ’s Mass and the Last 
Supper describe, after all, only the mode of offering. It seems there is 
some depreciation of the sacramental mode when the author makes “com- 
plete sacrifice” stand in opposition to “mere ritual or liturgical offering” 
of Christ (p. 106). One also misses a deeper liturgical conception of the 
Sacrifice as the Sacrifice of the Church. The Mass as the Sacrifice of the 
Church is indeed found in the book, but does not entirely come into its 
own. Not only the signs of bread and wine, but also the Church, the 
priest and the altar enter into the wider meaning of the sacramental mode. 

We have said above that the book is intended for theologians. The 
third part of the book (on the fruits of the Mass) might have altered 
that judgment, if it were not bristling with technical Latin distinctions, 
It resembles a chess game in which theologians are marshalled against each 
other with “brilliant” skill. Laymen might get a wrong notion of theology 
from such a procedure; also from the “skill” of calling two opposite 
opinions each “solidly probable” (p. 194). We still lack an attractive 
presentation of the fruits of the Mass. 

The over-all impression of the book is one of great readability (there 
never is a dull moment) and wide theological knowledge. Nothing can 
mar the author’s fine sense for the history of dogma. Despite our criti- 
cisms it stands as an important theological contribution. 


P.R. B. 


THE PRACTICE OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD. By Brother Lawrence 
of the Resurrection. Translated by Sister Mary David, S.S.N.D. The New- 
man Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1945, Pp. 127. Cloth, $2.25. 


The title of this litle volume would lead one to expect a treatise on the 
art of walking in God’s presence. More charming, however, than any 
speculative treatise and more full of practical wisdom is this short bio- 
graphical introduction to Brother Lawrence of the Resurrection, a dis- 
calced Carmelite lay-brother (d. 1691), and to his simple way to God. 
L’Abbé Joseph de Beaufort has recorded his frequent conversations with 
the saintly religious and summarized his spiritual maxims. Sixteen letters 
of Brother Lawrence are preserved, wherein his golden key to a holy life 
is held up for others to use: “Holding myself ever in His presence . . . by 
a simple attention and a general, loving gaze upon God, which I might 
call actual presence of God, or, better, a mute and secret intercourse of 
the soul with God” (p. 106). Forty years of happy and fruitful religious 
life guarantee and illustrate the effectiveness of this key to the Highest 


Treasure. 
B. A. S. 
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